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. This pap^^r examines urban schools serving minorities, 
and begins by arguing that inservice development is th'e greatest neSd 
ofthe American school sysi^em, one that needs many things* The time, 
that a teacher, spends in effective inserj/ice activity is -more , 
important for the future of ^^ils than the same amount of time spent \ 
yith those pupils. Though the, impact of formal instruction isias 
ineffective in aA inservice prdgam as it is 4n most other settings, a- 
program of formal instruction is an integral part of inservic4 
development, it is rh'eld that such a program should be designed to 
suiJply instruction in specific s)^ills, attitudes, and knowledjje that 
will complement '^d reinforce the problem-solving in which staff 
members are^ engaged in their daily lives. In discussing the informal 
inservice climate within the school building and of the school! 
district,**' the paper emphasizes the role of the, principal . It i:^ 
asserted that no other function gives the superintendent so mucih 
power to effect improvements in school districts as the power- ^o 
ap'point and assign school principals. Finally, the paper focuses on 
the importance of responsible problem-kolving at the school building 
level. Four issues seen as vitally affe\^ting in:struction in 
multiracial and multiethnic school dj^stricts are briefly dealt with 
— integration, isolation, time, and collective bargaining.; - ''^ 
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ROUGH FIRST DRAFT: Not Verbatim Texi: Not .for publication in this form. 
"Brief quotations may be made with proper citations. . . . • . 

Charles Silberman v/rote a book in 1970 in which he described the oeneral atmosphere 
of America's classrooms as "qrim, joyless" places, qoverned by "oppressive and petty" 
rules, in an atmosphere that v/as "intellectually sterile and- esthetically barren". 
He was indignant because he saw children subjected to multilation-"l<ultilation of . 
spontaneity, of joy and learnina, of pleasure- in^creatina, of sense of self." If 
he thought that instruction in the classroom was that bad, he should see the - 
instruction v/e give ourselves. Nowhere in American education is instruction so 
poorly done as when we design it for ourselves. .As a consequence most educators 
think of "inservice" as "a waste of time, unrelated to my work,' which hopefully. ■ » 
will be entertg^ininq." Small wonder that teachers resist or resent inservice 
training and seek every opportunity to play truant. ' 

Nevertheless inservice is bio business even if po6rly run. The Educational 
Research Service recently reported that inservice training costs a total of $8 
billion a year. Some portions of that expenditure oo unnoticed because they are 
in forms not ususally considered inservice. For example, the best attended, most" : 
supported, most costly in time and money, least. effective inservice effortsin 
thp world are the Masters-degree proorams for teachers and other educational • 
specialists. They probably are well supported because they fire not thouoht of 
as "inservice." Tney probably are as ineffective as they are for the same reason. 

We have too often placed inservice in tlie. hands of the very people whose original ■ 
teaching created or at least perpetuated problems in the first place. It strikes 
me. funny that it is considered unethical for a teacher to take pay, for tutoring 
one of his students, but no one ever questions a^professor charoinq to be a can- . 
^suHant for his former students. But reaardless how bad it is, inservice education 
(jf^may be expected to continue as a major function in the American school system., 
Lft Indeed, colleges aqd uniy-^rsMties are turninq to inservice efforts in an attempt 
j-jto bolster a market that'has sagged because of decline in oreservice enrollments, 
^ They may find a ready market, because the peopl.e in the field, faced every day 
^ v/ith v/eaknesses in the system, are avidly even desperately seeking solutions to 
the problems they face. The combination of poor results and public pressures 
assures that inservice vn'll be big business because it is necessary for restruc- 
turing and rejuvenating an educational system that lost much public confidence 
during the 1960'.s and 70's. 
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An Illustration of the*aeed» to which I will return later in'this talk, was stated ' 
very v/ell by a teacher Participating in a practicum Jn which ailothei" Professor and I 
•have consciously structured the physical facilities ittd both professorial and student 
roles to' force each teacher to define a problem that is real- for her (they are all- 
wonen). They are to ao on to^identify several solutions to the problen. Then they 
are to select one that will be put intention before the 'quarter is over. All of 
the teachers are emaqed in nastej::s^fpost-nasters work, Qne who already has a 
masters decree and 8 years, te^chinq experience evaluated the class at mid-term by 
bluntly statinq^^Otf tfe assuming that we know how to define- a problem, to identify 
solutions, to ^seTect one and then to implement it. You are vronq. None of my 
trainif\g^r experience to this point h3s even hiTited that I ounht to know how to 
do those thinqs. This is the first class I have ever had that really demands that 
I do those things on my own," 

So, I come this mOrninq filled with the conviction that inservice development is the 
greatest need of tha American school system that needs many thinqs, I am convinced 
that the time a teacher snends in effective inservice activity is-more important for 
the future of her ouoils than the sane amount of time spent with those pupils. Not 
only in. our large city schools servinn disadvantaoed minorities, but throuohout 
the school system the <tine spent in personal and professional development for staff 
members must be nreatly increased if Arerican schools, are to^meet the demands of the 
last fourth of the 20th century. Moreover, my comments will be as applicable to a 
suburban school servinn Caucasian children of professional parents as they are to 
schools serving a minority ghetto, 

A Sober Look At the Urban Schools Servinn Minorities 



The need 
students 

which have a chanoino school population, 
understanci minority relations both in the 
minority students and those schools which 
desegregated school (whether desegrenatgd 
processes)' the need. for inservice jtraininq 



for inservice is nowhere as visible as it is in the schools in wh^ich minority 
are served. Actually, the need cloes not become visible except in those schools 

We have neglected to enable teachers to 
schools which have traditionally served only 
never see minority students. But in the 
through policies, court orders, or natural 
is made immediately aooarent by visible- 



evidences of conflict and by lack >f conaruity between the school's -traditions and the 
newly arrived child's lifestyle, lowhere is the educators' lack of ability to^ teach 
children who need teachino more clearly visible. But lack of visibility is not proof 
that the same' deficiencies do not jxist in other scliools. Once again, the needs' of 
neqlected minority students nay be the imoetus that brinns about improved education for 
students of all other tvpes, if th4 problens of desenrenatino focus attention , - 
upon the need for effective inservice development of professional skills and attri- 
butes that have been neglected thrdnghout the pre-service training programs, - 

Let us take a sober look at the schools that serve minority students. 

Nearly pOX of minority students in the United States are in schools attended mostly 
by minority students. Most of those schools are in depressed and depressing neinhbor- 
. hoods-- cro^/ded, nenlected and exnloited by every'form of economical leech our society 
can produce: from pimps to politicians, number runners to narcotics anents, ladies 
of the ninht to landlords, munners to manufacturers, evangelists to employers, loan 
sharks to lawyers, thieves to teachers, rapi.sts to^real estate anents. It is a seeth- 
ing, all-encompassinq curriculum that teaches fear,, insecurity, lack of .confidence, 
worthlessness, alienation, and despair, "Inner-city" is a euohemism f<5r a place 
where society has forced a bunch of;, children to live where they^are associated day 
1n"an>l day out and at every institution ^\V(\ a densely packed population of people 
who've been neglected and forgotten by society. 
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The inner-city is a place vrfiere all of the depressing factors in Americary safety 
wind up j'n one bia mess, lt*s a place where none of the Institutions beloncuSnd' 
where far toa many of the people who serve the area feel )n their hearts that 
"those people" aren't quite worth the effort anyv/ay. Public servants feel that 
the residents are there because the residents want to be, not because they've 
been forced there by extraneous circumstances. If it really is the inner-city 
it*5 the botton end of the toten pole, if it serves inmiarant populations like 
the Irish, the^Polish Jews, the Italians Snd so on — it's the beginning of 
something. It takes two or three generations for them to escape, but they qeneretlly 
do. However, if it serves an indigenous population — that is Native Americans, 
blacks, Applachian'whites it tends to be the end and not the beginning, { 

"Inner-city school" is a euphemism for a p.lace where , society forces kids to be in 
a place that cannot achieve its stated objective^. T]ie society that built the 
institution is the society that forces the kids into it. The society, -pr the, system, , 
makes it If place where it is very difficult for teacher?, to feel success and for 
kids to have success. The slum school .is a place where all the ideals of a society 
come UD for tests and fail. It's a place where,, if yo'i have a heart, you^ se^ human 
misery perpetuated and the process causes you to lose the enthusiasm, the zeal and 
the youthful idealism v/ith which you came. You either leave it or turn into a 
bitter bureaucrat v/ho stoos relating to people as hum^n beings and begins to classify 
them into a few categories, most of which are neoativo. 

The imner-city school' is a place haunted by stereotypes. It is seen in an unreal 
way by everybody, even by the lieoole in it. The stereotypes are all exaaoerated, ^ One 
of the things that destroys the inner-city school's potential in the United States 
is that the professionals tend to nerpetuate the stereotypes. Teachers and admin- 
istrators go back to their nice bridoe club at night and tell 'Van stories," They 
tell about the kid who pulled a knife once several years aoo. They tell about being 
Scared to death because a little nirl in the back of the room called them a name. 
War stories Tend off iciaTsupoort to the prejudicial stereotypes thit the ignorant 
listener holds. They also bolster the ego of the person who tells them. 

The inner-city school is a place vrfiere educators work their hearts out and qo hone day 
aftec day, not seeinn the real successes they have had because they are busy looking 
for soHe phony successes that people think they have in other schools but for which 
they are not respor)sible. An inner-city school is a place to which the kid comes as 
a respite from the other educational forces in his life. Kids in suburban areas go 
Into the schools alreadv knowinn." But in the inner-city we deal with 'those kids who 
have not alreadv learned. The inner-city teachers, have to count successes in some 
other way even when they net success in the traditional ways it is easy not to see 
them because of the expectations that the child ouoht to already be where he needs 
to be taught to be. 

In short, it is important that we recognize that the typical urban schools seryino 
minoritv students, whether they are black, Spanish speaking, newly arrived immigrants, 
Appalachian whites or anv. other group that is poor — are not schools in which more 
than a handful of the suoerintendents (or the orofessons) in this country would 
voluntarily teach or administer for even a single month. Even if they formerly taught 
in such schools,, they would not now v/ant to have to go "back.!* They certainly ' 
are not schools to which those educators will sub'ject their own children. 

Thus m are faced with the sobering reality that the inservice efforts we seek to' 

install are designed to help people do that which v/e-v/ould not do. That is a 

source of great conflict between the school system that initiateTinservice 

programs and the school personnel who must participate in then. That is a major ' u 

cause for" failure in the inservice effort, 

more- 4 ' * ^ 
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So V/hat Can We Do ^ 

If those sobering observations have' not been too staqnering, let us move to some des- 
criptions and prescriptions tha^t mitiht produce an. effective staff development program. 
I use the tern staff development here to indicate that we must dVav; av/ay from the ' 
traditional semantic meaninns attached to inservice. I also use the term to distin- 
guish staff development as A nositivie, conscio^usly directed, planned effort to counter- 
act the teachings that are inherent in the everyday functioning of school districts; 

Inservice education I would define as any activity or force that influences the adults 
In a school buildino to affect their students' learninq either by bringing about 
new behaviors or attitudes or by reinforcing already established behaviors or attitudes* 
Thus inservic'e, like all learninn, may result in behavior that is positive or negative, 
conscious or unconscious, planned or unplanned, Inservice education takes place every 
day whether we will it so or no* The inner-city school has it's own compel linn 
curriculum that presses upon teachers and students alike* Overcominq and transforming 
that curriculum is a major requirement for any staff development proqram wa. create* 

Our discussion this morning will focus upon twa forms of staff development which are 
inextricably related* The first, with which we shall deal .only briefly, is the 
formal Instructional proqram .v/hich will take place in the form of classes, courses, 
workshops, faculty meetinos, and other traditional forms* The second, which v/e shall 
give more attention, is the informal* climate of the school district* This division • 
we shall further divide into tv/o parts* The first is the climate within, surroundinq 
and permeatinq the school building and communitv. The second is the climateo'n the 
school district which shall be represented by the policies and orodedures that are, 
vfsibly used everyday. These three divisions constitute the outline for the remainder 
of the discussion* / 

But before v/e proceed with that, I must share with you my assumptions about what 
education is all about, for any instructional activity has to derive from some goal 
to which we attach va-lue* I will tell ypu v/hat my goals and values are so that you 
may examine the subsequent discussion to .see to v/hat degree I am true to my qoals* 
Furthtfrmore, you mav, if your goals are different, take from the discussion only 
that v/hich will assist you in achievinq v/hat you wish. 

It is my opinion that the predictable needs of the next 25 years make it imperative 
that our schools produce mature adults, persons who can stand confidently, participate 
fully and learn continually in their world. The responsible ci tizen- adul t has the 
independence, the freedom and the skiMs to approach the v/orld as, a series of sur- 
mountable problems over which he has some control. He has the ability to reconnize 
and choose from a wide variety of alternatives and the strenoth, of character to 
accept fully the consequences of the actions he takes* This nation cannot risk the 
dangers of continuing to educate a silent, irresponsible, leasily-duped majority. 

The one sure thing about the future is that It'beVilled with changes; hence, our students 
mdst graduate with the ability to, adapt to and to, exert som'e influence over chan(vi.nq 
conditions. The inevitable result of that requirement's that the Graduate v/i.ll hav^ ^ 
to make a variety of choices, the precise nature of whvch are unknov/n to his teachers* ^ 
The process of choice-makinn should be one of the most important outcomes of education. 
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It is my belief that all students^ and not just a select few, have the abili^ty to- 
develop those skills for more oroductive citizenship. It is mv furtheV belief 
that the oublic school is responsible for 'developind then in all students renardless 
their backrround, renardless their political clout, reqardl6ss their acceptability 
to'polite society, renardless the difficulties of teachinn them. It is irv belief that 
' those ooals require instruction that enqanes students ip the tyoes.of behavior toward 
which ve are striving rather than just tell inn him about them. He (nust explore the 
gorld of the school and of his community to resolve probTeTvs that are relevant to him. 
Re must learn to collect information, explore alternatives, make choices, take action 
and learn from consequences. 

If that is tvue, then the strongest curriculum we can supoly is a staff of adults 
who do the. thinqs that they are tryinq to teach their students. The staff must ennage 
Infa'dult behavior, must be probl em-sol vinn and must bear responsibility for their 
choice? and actfons. .The staff is best develooed to exnress those skills if it is 
surrounded bv a climate of policy and oractice that reauires adult probl em-solvina 
behaviors related to the daily life in the school. Practicinq those beh'aviors is' 
its own inservice proqram v/hich serves two purposes simultaneously: 

. One, it is the process that most effectiviely helps teachers learn the skills -and 
knowledne for effective professional probjlem-spl vino: 

Two, it effectively teaches students to ennaqe in probl em-solvina behaviors by 
surroundiaq them with teachers who are enqaqed in probl em-solvina. It is a living 
curriculum which focuses .upon what should be the major concerns of education in a ' 
free nation in the- latter quarter of the 20th century. ' • 

> 

The Formal Inse^^vice Proqram 

Though the impact of. formal instruction is as ineffective in an inservice proqram. 
as it is in most other settinqs, a prooram of formal instruction is an inteqral 
part of inservice development. It should be desioned to supplement the proorams 
which v/e shall discuss as being part if the informal climate of the school. It 
can do that instruction, in .specific skills, attitudes, kno\-/ledqes that will com- 
pliment and reinforce the problen-solvina in which staff members are enqaqed in 
their daily lives. The heart of any lonq-ranne olan must be to develop school 
personnel to deal honestly and directly with the issues that confront them in their 
daily work. They have not qenerally had anv education in how to deal with the issues- 
currently facinq Schools; therefore, they must fall back uoon practices which have 
little utility unless they are provided a orogram that makes it^possible for them 
to learn and to enqane in aqorooriate action. The school system, just like a 
busi^^ness enterprise that faces new marketing problems, must redevelop its personnel. 

The schbol district mioht establish an office of Assistant Suoerintendent in charoe 
of staff development, student 'relations, and minority curriculum. Or, the school' 
district -miqht assiqn these functions to appropriate and able assistant Suoerintendents 
already on the staff. This office must be installed in the school district in 
ways that give it more chance for ^success than the typical emasculated Human Relations 
°u ve established in the past ten years. The persons who fulfill the functions 

Should be chosen on the basis of having skilTs to develop effective inservice proorams 
and tg communicate well with teachers, students, community^menbers of all tyoes. In 
larger cities these functions would need to be assigned to thesub-district" rather 
than the central office because it is essential to have the pro.grams ^nd the services 
^ closer to *the schools, . ' 

> .6 
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The functions of this office should be staffed sufficiently and suoported financially 
well enouoh to provide staff development serv.ices to a'll schools in the jurisdiction. 
That staff should provide, continuinn staff development to the schools nost affected 
by minority enrollments. In addition it' should orovide inter-orouo experiences for 
^schools that serve predominantly white middle-class students, whose teachers also need 
instruction in minority relations and in minority contributions to our society. Staff 
members in this office, supolemented by outside donsultants, could provide reaularly j 
scheduled courses for the teachers that could stj/ke directly at problems that are 
(ceenly felt by^teachers and administrators. Xtte state education deoartm^nt and or/some 
conene could be induced to provide credit fof such courses if that is felt to be an ^ 
inducement; thounh many teachers would tak^the courses in order to solve some of their 
everyday problems. The teachers association or union also miaht sponsor some of these 
courses. The kinds of experiences that staff members in these cities indicate that they 
need deal with such topics as: - ■ 

** The effect of prejudice on one's self and one's pupils 

** Inter-nrouD relations "and^ confl ict manaoement 

» Classroom manaoement (including not only dicipline but new organizational 
patterns) - \ 

* Social class influences uoon learninq and upon the schools in America \ 
? Black experience, culture and role in America \ 

* Appalachian exoerience, culture and role in America • " 
** Minority national. nrouDS in America 

? Organizing schools to teach self-discipline 

? Participatory manaoement for schools 

® Urban problems on our city 

0 Problem identification and solution 

0 Group decision-making. ' 

Obviously the staff develonment personnel need skills for v/orkinn effectively with 
adults and they minht be' of the type v/e hope to find teaching collene courses, but so - 
seldom do. Some minht he recruited from the staff in the school district and others 
may be found in other places. The ^taff in this office' should have three types of 
personnel: full,-time, part-time, and consultant. Such personnel are now beino trained 
at Eugene, Oregon; Ann Arbor, Michigan; and at Bowling Green and Ohio State in Ohio 
among. other places. • 

The personnel and human relations. office should heln school staffs develop power to, 
solve problems. They should provide serviced to the schdol faculties beyond the 6'ffer- 
ing of» regular courses. These personnel should be selected, educated, and organized 
for servino school staff members by ' " ■ • ' • ' . 

f 

1. ^ Supplyinn human and material resources necessary for better^utnan • 

relations in the schboU " ' 

2. Securing a,dditional resourc es upon request, from school buildinn 
staffs. This nay be done partly by establishinn agreements v/ith other 
community agencies. . 

3. Helping school staffs ideotifv problems. They should helo p-eoole 'see 
that something, needs- to be done, but should not attempt to do it for them. 
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4, Assistina local staffs in the community to develop skills>>for solvino 
their problem^ * • v'. • 

'S. Informinq the total conmunity about the problems ancf successes in the 
school ♦ ' ' 

6. Holding nersonnel accountable for better human relations in the* school , 
laroely by brinninq to their attention the contribution that they make . 
to particular human problems, 

7. 'Continually develooinq skills and knowledge that will make the central 
office a scorcc of new and creative ideas and practices for promoting 
better relations amonq all parties in the school community* 

"* . . * * 

8. Prdvidino a sounding board for local staffs to test out their ideas and 
proposals. 

9-. Protectinq the riohts of all persons in the schools by acting as ombudsmen 
thrdughout the systen. 

The fomal inservice nronram, of course, is'most effective when it is ip^xtricablv linked 
with daily activities. Wherever possible, it is advisable to have teacHers and principals - 
who are to ennane in an activity narticipate in planning it themselves. The Columbus 
Edtrcation Association ftuman Rinhts Commission, for exanole, has organized its own set 
of courses and has recruited university personnel to instruct' them. Needless to say, 
attendance is hiah and participation is avid. The three courses they have initiated 
this year were entitled "Dealing with Pressures Uoon Teachers,". "Teachers as Chanae • . 
Anents^" and Teachers Roles in Desegreoated Schools." They are currentlv engaaed in 
writino proposals to secure ffindinn for some intensive retreats designedUo prepare 
teachers to teach in integrated" school situations. 

Much more should be said about an effective forma] instructional pronram. But since 
time is limited and any fomal instructional prooram will have extremely little impact 
unless it ta'keS place tp; a total organizational atmos-nhere that' supports' the instruc- 
tion, v/e might more wisely invest this morning's attention in' the necessity for creating 
a supportive climate. ' , • - . 

The Informal Inservice Climate Witftiri'the School .Riiil-ding • 

staff development must.tocys on matters that have out level (not mind level) sinnificance 
,for 'the- participant; Ite have always assumed that teachers were interested in methods of 
•teachinn subject-matter and that focus. upon, such methods. was the best route to effectively 
improve educational proorams. Nothing could be furfher from the truth. Teachers, generally 
find i-nstruction ih subject matter teachina rather boring; it enoag'es their mind but not 
their commitment. Furtherjiore the gut level ' problems in which teachers eriaane are much more 
intense and much more close to" home- thjin the problems of tdacjiina subjects. 

Too, many decisions have been'taken from teachers over the past half decade. There ts 
nothing truly imnort^nt to them or "important to their teaching' •'abput which they have 
to make decisions. It is all done for .them.. The Schedule tells them" when they wTTT 
teach. The curriculum and supervisors tell them wfrat-theV will teach and what materials . 
they may use. The principal or, the guidance department 'tells them" who they will teach. 
There is really nothing important left. When individual problems arise', they are" sent-td 
some specialist the readinn teacher, the. ouidance-co6nselor,-,the psychologist, the. ■ -.. . 
social worker, the paraprofessional , the visitina teacher^ .or the Title'92 nose, blower. . 
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In large cities the situation is simijl^fr for the .principal. Nearly a\T important 
decisions; are made elsev.'here, leavinq very, few out-level, ciut-orabbinp reasons for 
gettlng-lhvolved in staff develooment Dro'arams." Each school buildinq should become 
a -place^ln which teathers,, principal's, and all other staff members learn to identify 
re'a* prob'^ms— bdth short and lonq-term. All staff members are motivated by that 
Involvement to identify several alternative ways to solve those problems, are encour- 
aged to select one of those ways, ar^e enabled to Dut their choice into effect, and 
are permitted to learn from the conseouences without havina their resoonsibility 
eroded or usurped in a manrter that prevents their facing up to another. set jof problems. 
Such a problem-solvinq climate is essential for the kind of communication, belonqinaness, 
and commitment that is necessary for creatinq a truly educational school. Good schools 
are, in' the words of, Silberman, "les"^ an approach or method than a set of shared 
. Attitudes and convictions about the nature of childhood, learninq, and schoolinq." 
Sharinq these attitudes and convictions can only take place after many interactions in 
vhich the staff tries to apply their philosophies to real live actions in the school 
and do' so in a way that encouraqes' constructive disputation and learninq from the 
consequences of one's choices. " t 

The school organization and administration; that takes avray the teachers responsibility to 
make important decisions about the instructional process denies the teachers not only 
the opportunity to learn skills but deprives them of the personal self-esteem and self- 
confidence that is essential for good learning and good decision-makinq. The U.S* 
Comrnissiorr on Civil Riohts in the book Racial Isolation in the Public Schools pointed 
out that the v/eakest link in compensatory education is "in the attempt to instfll in a 
child feelln^is o^ personal v/orth and dignity in an environment in which he is surrounded 
by visible evidence which seem to deny his value as a person," The report v/ent further to 
say that better services in a school will be effective "only in a setting which 
supports the teacher's effort to help each child to understand that he is -a valuable 
. person who. can succeed." The Commission has stated the essential minimal condition for 
I learninq which is that the learner must feel confident that he can exert some control 
jover the environment in which he finds himself. He must feel valuable, and needed. 
jSome call this essential inaredient "self-esteem." Such a condition is also essential 
for teachers* learninq. An effective staff development proaram must be founded on a 
'''Climate which places confidence in and imposes responsibility upon teachers as problem- 
solvers. That, of. course, cannot haooen so lorio as teachers are imprisoned in their 
isolated classroom^ and keat from meaninnful interaction with other aduU$,, 

Many mistakes 'are made ;in the process of involvinn teachers in, decision-mak.inq. • We 
•assume too readily th^t a faculty or staff is a oroblfem-solvino nfoup, when, in fact, 
most school staffs are' a oroup of stranoers who talk to one another only about insia- 
. nifi'cant matters and interact with one another in shallow ways.. They are an agglo-* 
meration of strangers. A major puroose of any staff development pronram must be to 
create the Conditions which enable them, indeed forces them, to become a probl em- 
sol Ving group. — . ' , 

A part of that same error is the assumption that peopje. in a school'.share a common ' 
purpose or understand any common definition of what, a statement of purpose means. 
It is not a problem-solvinq sta'terrent, but a problpm-blockinn st-aterrcnt, wh^n .someone 
In a qroup of educators rises to say, '.'We are all .here to' serve the 'children'." School 
personnel often are in a school foH many reasons other* than servinq the children and • 
very few school personnel share in. a comrion meanina of wha.t, actions are best servinq 
,the'child;*en. Any qood staff .development oronram- must pro.vide an oopoftunitv for 
, people -to share their meaninn, define their purposes, and Rebate them as the'v apply 
to r<al life situations in order to hamner out a true sensfe of common pu-rbose. The two 
most common causes .of ineffective behavior in an oroanization or a qrouo are (1) Lack 
of clarity aboat y/hat the task is and (2) lack of conqruence amonq expectations for 
jwha.t particular. people are supposed to dt). The inservice development program must 
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. provide an ooportunity for clarifying both of those ^aml for establishincr common bases 
from v/nich they will be acted upon. \ \ 

Staff develoDment in schools too often- has focused upon i^solated segments rather com- 
plete decision unijts. Staff developmenf is not for teachers alone/ Staff develooment • 
it not for a group of principals called toaether alone. Rather, effective' learning 
and productive action takes place v/hen the full range of personnel in a school buildinq 
are enaaged in mutual problem definition and problem-solving When their discussions 
are unhampered by status differences. • • >^ . / 

\ We generally do not allow enouah time nor do v/e create the conditions in v/hVch groups. 

^ can form and formulate problem-sol vino capabilities. I recently met with a qroup of 
scholars and prfncioals from around the country to work in a. -two-day conference to 
develop recommendations for improving the princinalship. It took that qroup well aver 

. half a day to reach a point at w»hich it could make a simple decision to break down 
into smaller v/orkino groups. I v/as reminded of how frequently the principal will call 
toqether a qrouo of teachers and say "He only have 20 minutes but we have to develop 
this readinq curriculum." It is an absurd gesture arjd is not true problem-solving. 
The staff development program must permit sufficient time for groups to achieve problem- 
solving capabilities. 

The final problem that v/e often see in staff development^is related, to'the utilization^, 
of leadership. We assume -too readily that assigned officials are leaders in the 
group. However, in most city school systems, the principal is a nev/er arrival than 
most af the teachers, and he is looked unon as a transient who -will be transferred* a 
few months or years from now tor another district. If we rely upon. assigned officials, 
then, to carry out the functions of leaders, the group will be denied some very 
Important contributions, lie must create opportunities for "natural" (or "emerqent") 
leaders to fun(;tion effectively and to call together the group contributions ia a 
manner that will be productive. . • 

The Informal Inservice piimate of the School District 

The organization apd operation of city school districts often v/orks against most of 
the goals and practices that are necessary for effective stafldevelopnent. City 
schools historically y/ere organized to assure maximum * control to^ assure standardized 
practices. Personnel' were selected into buildina princioalships and central office 
^ positions because. they were loval to centralized direction over curriculum, finance, 
' ' personnel ^ and procedures. Decision-making and problem-solving were functions of 
higher authorities; thus, few people learned or practiced*skills*that would make them 
'decision-makers, or .probl emrsol vers. ^ . ' i 

. $o'; the standard operating policies and procedures of the- district aVe a' hidden 

cuifriculum that teaches teachers and administrators to be obedient* to deny problems, 
^ to push decisions upstairs, to nlay ijt safe. And that standard operating curriculum works 
* against the v/elfare of culturally-different students.' 

^ Teacl.ers, |'ike any other, learners, learn from the world around them. They learn most 
from the people v/ho are important to them. The, teacher who serves minority students is 
surrounded by a v/orld that justiffes actions that harm minority students. The teac>ier 
is surrounded by colleagues, bosses, officials, citizens, institutions and policies 
that hide, ignore, or are blind to actions that detract from the mifiority student's 
education and deny him his future. Many of 'the Important others even punish conscien-* 
tious attempts to assure the student a proper education. This web of standard, accep- 
table practices and expectations is the hidden inservice program that can defeat all 
^*;rt;^nized inservice efforts to impro.ve -education for minority students. 
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■ No other inservice program can do so^ra^uch for so little cost* to improve teachers' 
productivity with their students than creatinn a climate of policies, procedures, 
and "expectatioTis that unequivocably support teachers whose actions demonstrate faith 
and respect .for their students and unyieldinqly prohibi/t prejudicial, patronizing,- 
humiliating, unfair or miseducatiopal treatment. - 

' - ' ^ - ' f- 

In case there is ^ny doubt, let me say succinctly that the standard oneratlno policies 
and practices in most "(but not alT) scho"ol districts teach personnel to do harmful 
"things 4:0 students (particularly minority students) and supports them^doing so. 

Let me give justj:t«=ee examples. They came- from particular situations ? but you can 
,find them in^^trfy school system: 



V ■ 

(1) Girls in Galoshes 

♦ • > 

(2) Educator of the Year 

(3) Dnotionally disturbed 

(4) Madison v/as a qood school to integrate 



[Tell stories from files] 



The major role of the suoerintendent must be to channe the policies and orocedures that 
support oersonnel in actions such as those. He can do this by clarifying expectations, 
and by establishing explicit procedures which Guarantee that clients will get fair and 
ethical' treatment, l-'e should not underestimate the- power of the superintendent's and 
board's expectations because subordinate personnel are highly trained to please 
authorities. ' • 

fet we 5hbuTd not reVy entirely upon expectations. ' Veteran' school Versonnel' are' well 
equipped to protect their habits. Many an excellent educational leader has had his 
educational visions destroyed by the people uoon whom he had to depend to carrv them-- - ■ 
out. .I've ^eeh good educators' rendered helpless by the elementary principal s," by ■ 
, their own assistant superintendents, or by the P. T. A. in conjunction with key high 
•school principals. ' ' • " 

V- " • 

So, the change of climate depends as much on a chanoe -of processes and organization .as 
upon expectations. The key is to install practices that oush deci sions tack do5/n io 
the school svstem until they are being made closer to the problems and until personnel 
who niake the decisions will learn from the consequences. . ■ • . ' 

There Isn't time to treat that very unusual practice in detail. Since it noes aoainst the 
common practices that have slowly and imperceptible taken away responsibility from teachers 
principals, and second- and third-level personnel in the central office, it "is tougher to 
do thah it sounds. But there are some school districts that are. at various staoes of 
doing it, andjve might learn from them. Some that are tryinrj to bring about more 
responsible problem-solving at the school building level are: 

p) Lansing, Michinan ^ . 

[2) Nashville, Tennessee (on the way) 

[3) Broward County, Florida ' " " 
U) Nev/ton, Massachusetts , 

(5) Berkeley, California . . - 

(6) Euoene, Oregon 
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The general guidelines' are clear. They are..embod.ied in these seven general principles: 



•(1) Everyday practices -should caiXse afid^supoort instructi'ona.1 problem- - 
/ solving in the local school bifiiding and it's cormunity. 

(2) Everyday practices should require teachers^to make the decisions 
about v/hat will enhance learning amang the pupils for v/hom he and 
-his colleagues are responsible. 

I , • • » . 

T3) Everyday practices should secure and develop leadership at all levels 
of the school district— first, by c'reatinq a clima'te that causes 
leadership to arise and second, by recruiting and training admihisH 
trators who can foster that climate. 

, (4)' Everyday practice should permit individual schools and individual 
groups of, teachers within each school to be different from other 
schools iin the district. ' . • - 

V 

(5) Everyday practice should onen the schools to creative participation 
by as- many community resources' as possible, 

(6) Everyday practice should make personnel in the central office serve 
as staff for principal^ and teachers. . 

'(7) Everyday practice should place top oriority on the oualitv of ' 
service to individual students (no matter what the.ir race", ethnic 
V- - origins, or firTemcial status). ■ . T/ 

Although the point cannot be folly developed in this speech, it seems very important to 
emphasize the role^f the principal. Common practice in the principalsKip does hot 
provide the leadeHshio that is needed, but the evidence of twentv-years of innovation 
and change in publ\k schools makes it ines{?apable that the school principal is in the 
key position for imhrovina practice in America's schools. The normal wavs of selecting 
and appointing principals not only do not assure the leadership or the inprovement 
we need, but they usu^y undermine it. Relvino-on that evidence, we can draw one 
message of importance to scfiobl superintendents: , 

NO OTHER FUNCTION GIVES THE SUPERINTENDENT SO.,MUCH POWER TO EFFECT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS AS THE PO;/ER TO APPOINT AND ASSIGN SCHOO]. PRINCIPALS. It is unwise 
to irnss the chance by letting it happen the way' it always has. 

Before we close thjs discussion., I want to tduch upon four issues that v^itallv affect 
instruction in multi-racial and multi-ethnic school districts. The fourVe:' 
integratioji, isolation, time, and collective barqaininn. I shall touch each only 
briefly,- but I hope with enough insigfet to lead to greater depth in our questions 
an answers; , ' ' 

Intenratibn. It was said to a Congress ional cgmmiltee, but it bears repeating over 



intenration . it v/as said to a Conqressional cmni 
and ^over again: . 




' The basic v/eakness of Title I is that it encourages 

y (though it does not require) that something special . 

be done educationally- for disadvantaned childreh 
^-~~^part from advantaqed children. The princioal re- 
\ source pubVtc schooJs can'prpvide for disa,dvantaqed ' 
children-is close educc^tional contact with' advantaged 
children. ' * • " 
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Children in any school learn more from the other Children in the school than from 
all other school resources combinfjd.^ For an. educator to force children into' schools 
where 4herejs not a full-ranne^)f exoerience to. tie shared amona the students is not onlv 
denyTm students their most educational ex-ieriencVs. but, .it is as educationa Iv uSsound 
and as professionally, unethical as though ji doctor'-— *uu.,^ u-.l: ^v,"nsouna 



were tky v/i thhold best medical 



practke simply because his patient-couldn' t afford it. 

I would be negligent if I ianored what all of my personal and'professional exoerience 
tens me: That minority and dominant-cul tur.e'-students must be educated tooether 
If we ar^-to capitalize unon what each .fias to aive the nation. Senreaation is the most - 
powerful curr-iculum for teachino all citizens that minority children are inferior 
• Desegrenation is in itself a powerful positive. curriculum, for improving life exper- 
ience for both minority and dominant-cul tyre fihilcren. 

When desegregation is acco-Tioanied by conscious efforts to teach inteoration. it is- - 
extremely productive not only for improved' 1 ife-ex^ie^ience hut for traditional aca- 
demic learning. ^Part of those conscious efforts to intenrate, of course, is a strong 
pervasive ■ staff developrtfent effort 'Such as we have outlined above; 

Isolation . If we truly want to educate teachers (or administrators) to educate ' 
minority students, we must not confine our inservice efforts to teaching, inner-city " 
.teachers to relate better vrith their students and -to do a better job of instructing * 
theri. We must also educate. every teacher who teaches onlv children of the predominant ' 
culture to recoanize thaj^he "problems of th.e TiinoritTes^ are problems that they help to 
create. They must learn how their teaching affects' minorities as they pass along 
their prejudices or do nothing to counteract oervasive societal orejudices among 
their students who will become the next generation of lawyers, legislators, school 
superintendents, real estate agents, and employers. j tur^, scnooi, 

Snlv3J^!taf?"j;j;lllJr\^^ '-'^^ development efforts canno^ ^ isolated and focused 
only upon staff .members who are in daily contact with minority children, although the 
techniqyes for staff development probably will differ for staff members who never 
see minority children. . ■ . . 

,^ , . . . «• 

5ISI^.nIl!nr^ ^ ^° "^'^^^ Will we get the time to do staff • 

SniS \ ^^'^ ^u" that staff develonment is not an extra but vital part 

of whS^achers do. then we can find more tine. He can trade, off babv-sittino tine 
to get more inservice time. Parents can und€rstand that time sp&nt with children is 
not vell-snent until we have learned more about what we are dftina with them. . It will 
be more difficult to get teachers and administrators to see the same.point. They 
believe that they are functioning only when they are with children. ' \. 

Im!^^H^!t^f?T^ °r ^'""^ mis-soend in schools. If v/e change our priorities 

toward staff develonment, we can find time, and much' of that tinej^ill be cons dered good 
use of the normal school day. District-wide "orientation"^sessio^? are an educational 
waste. -Faculty meetings are devoted to routine matters." Larce-group instru'ctiort. 
parapro/essio,nals and volunteers can.-be used in many ways that free other staff members, - 

"I^fTn!!^^^^'' instruction is in no way related' to the time soent in instruction.' • 

cSnn''^" ^^'^ ^° 1"^' concerned about how much time is soent in the 

classroom and much more concerned about finding ways to imorove the ouality of She time 

!ti??^Ho'^ • f^ ''"T-'V?.?^'. '^"^^ ^1^^^'"°°" "^^'"^^e to staff development and 
still do as well-^nd probably better-in helping students learn. v 
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Collective Barnaininn > School nrincipals, particularly the less imaginative ones, 
tell me that neqotiated contracts are preventino them "fron exercisinn leadership. 
They feel that staff d^velopnent is harried by contract provisions that linit the nunbers 
and lenqth of neetinns they can call. FVen thouqh we have to grant that sone contract 
provisions can harm an educational progran, there is little truth to v/hat those principals 
say. Before there v/as a neqotiated contract, those principals were blaming sorr.ethinq 
else for their inability to help their staffs inorove their proqrans. The fact is that 
the contracts have deprived administrators of nothinq but the right to act arbi- 
trarily. 

Furthermore; the contracts are decisions in which teachers' organizations hav^ 
participated; therefore, they share equal responsibility for making them v/ork. The 
negotiations orocess can be a way of involving teachers in activities that they 
historically have felt no obligation to perform. Lt should be clear from the dis- 
cussion above that it is hinhly desirable to have teachers heavily involved in 
decisions affectinn their instructional practices and^their own inservice^^evelOQment, 
For that reason it is highly desirable that the teachers' association ^pr union should te ' 
responsible for operating much of the staff development program. \ 
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